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N THE NATIONAL SECURITY Resources in wartime and how they come to fit into the old-time 


‘litany, {4 Board I am concerned with the human resources organization of the Federal Government. 


olum.}of the Nation. The term “manpower” is a simpler The NSRB is in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
term, one that people have come readily to under- dent, which is also a relatively new part of the 


om ill sand, and therefore is the term used. But in my — governmental structure. The Executive Office in- 
in thefuscussion I wish you would think of me as being cludes the Bureau of the Budget, the senior member 
ademy.gooncerned primarily with the human resources of of the team; the Council of Economic Advisers, 
tters. Fthe Nation. In addition to speaking on the role of | which has been in existence for several years; the 
the NSRB, I am going to be a little presumptuous _—_ Resources Board; and the National Security Council. 




















and talk about what I think the role of education is. In order to see how the Resources Board fits into 

| the total picture, I would like to discuss the role of 
Organization for Defense Mobilization the National Security Council, which is an extremely 

I am going to describe in some detail the organiza- significant organization. The Council consists of 

i tion of the NSRB and its place in the governmental the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 

structure, because it is something new. Nothing Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, 
aactly like it has ever existed before. Govern- and the President of the United States himself, who 
nental organizations do not spring full-grown from — Chairman of the Council. ; : 
the brow of Zeus, but they evolve. During the last The National Security Council - the point where 
war there evolved a Presidential agency known as domestic, military, and foreign policy _— together. 
the Office of War Mobilization, and later the Office This ing the point where — establish the basic ered 
dWar Mobilization and Reconversion, which some- policies for the Administration, whether in the domes- 
what parallels the organization of NSRB as it stands we field or in the foreign field. orn 
today. But the NSRB has further functions that This, as I say, is a relatively Dew Organimation, 

’ did not accrue to that earlier organization. and we have not yet felt the full impact of its opera- 

: If anyone is interested in the growth of Presidential "©" As a matter of fact, it is most likely to grow 

s organizations he may well read a book called Prest- 

: dential Agency by Herman Somers, just published IN THIS ISSUE 

e by the Harvard University Press. ‘This small book Page 

3 describes how governmental organizations “evolve” Planning for Defense Mobilization______——_---__~ 49 
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during a period of stress like the one that we are 
going through now. Some of the actions it is now 
taking and some of the considerations which are 
before it are extremely significant. 


The National Security Resources Board 


The National Security Resources Board is made 
up of all the Secretaries in the Cabinet except the 
two generals—the Postmaster and the Attorney. 
By a Reorganization Plan approved by Congress 
this past year, all the powers of the Board were 
placed in the chairman, so that the chairman of the 
Board now has the full powers of the Board, but 
operates in consultation with these other Cabinet 
members. 

So on a somewhat different level from that of 
the NSC in times like this or in times of war, this 
group would operate as a war cabinet. The real, 
and the smaller, war cabinet would be the NSC. 
But certain of the problems are sifted out and 
settled at the NSRB level. 


Functions of the NSRB 
The NSRB level is responsible for the total de- 


fense effort. ‘That is, it is responsible for coordinat- 
ing all the activities of the military and the civilian 
agencies, so that the total effort of the nation may 
be directed to a single purpose. 

Again, this is where for the first time civilian 
activities and military activities meet. 

The powers of the NSRB derive from the President 
himself, in large measure. They are by delegation 
from the President or they arise from the fact that 
the chairman of the NSRB, as adviser to the Presi- 
dent on the coordination of the defense effort, is 
placed in a position where he can influence to a 
marked degree the direction of any defense activity; 
that is, any activity which falls into the realm of 
preparing or conducting the defense effort. 

Until the attack on Korea occurred, the National 
Security Resources Board was primarily a planning 
agency. It confined its efforts almost completely to 
the job of making the plans which would be necessary 
for meeting an emergency such as the one with which 
we are now faced. During that phase, it never got 
into operations. 

It is our opinion that the National Security Re- 
sources Board will not become an operating agency. 
One of the early concepts of the Board was that in a 
time of emergency it would be the nucleus of what 
would bloom up into the vast wartime machinery for 
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conducting a war effort. It has not developed jp 
this way and probably never will. I expect that the 
agency will remain small. It has less than 300 people 
perhaps less than 200 professional people, on its staf 

I see no reason why it should grow any larger. [t 
must keep itself free from the day-to-day operating 
problems or it will not perform its function, which js 
primarily to formulate the policies under which the 
operating agencies can act and keep the Presiden 
currently advised as to the state of the program which 
he has asked the departments and agencies to develop 
and carry out. 

In this role, the Board looks to the other depart. 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government ty 
carry on the operating responsibilities. It reviews 
the plans and the programs of these operating agen. 
cies to see whether they follow the general direction 
of the effort as outlined by the National Security 
Council and by the President himself; it occasionally 
has to step into the role of mediator when conflicting 
opinions arise in other departments and agencies o 
the Federal Government, and as I said earlier, pro 
vides the basic policy, with the approval of the Pregi- 
dent, on which these other agencies can act. 

One of the difficulties we had in the last emergency 
was that there was nobody who could make a dec: 
sion except the President. This time we do have the 
machinery for sifting out the problems, first, by estab- 
lishing the interdepartmental relationships, which 
make it possible to formulate decisions at the oper- 


ating level; then when decisions can not be madea}> 


that level, or have to be made in the light of plans 
which are not known to all the operators, the Board 
is able to bring the problem to a little higher level for 
decision, and then to even a higher level at the Na 
tional Security Council without forcing the President 
to work the thing out all alone. In other words, the 
staff work gets pretty completely done by the time 
the problem is brought up to the President, and all 
the minor points have been disposed of. 


Role of the Office of Education 


In the field of education, the National Security |; 


Resources Board and the President are looking to the 
Federal Security Agency and the Office of Education 
as the focal point within the Federal Goverament 
where we will attempt to bring together all the in- 
formation we can gather to provide assistance to the 
schools and colleges and universities of this country 
in making their contribution to the total national 
effort. 
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The Office of Education, in our opinion, is under 
extremely able leadership. We realize that it has a 
gall staff; that unusual burdens are being placed 
upon it; that there are people within the Government 
and without who have not recognized its role in the 
feld of education. 

We are going to do everything possible to strength- 
en the Office of Education. I hope that there will be 
0 action by educational groups which will tend to 
dircumvent the Office of Education, because by that 
very token you would weaken your opportunity to get 
fom the Federal Government the kinds of informa- 
tion you need in order to operate. 

In helping the Office to carry out its role, the 
\SRB is attempting to get the other departments 
and agencies to establish intergovernmental relation- 
ships with the Office so that there may be a steady 
fow of information to the Office which can be trans- 
nitted to the schools and colleges and universities, 
and also in order that the problems of the schools and 
colleges and universities may be brought up from the 
grass roots. We can attempt then by this bringing 
together of all the agencies to get a resolution of 
those problems in order that the schools may be 
serviced the way they should be. 


Role of Education 


I see no way out of this situation in which we find 
urselves for at least a generation. Several things 
nay happen. We may go through a decade or more 
a garrison state. We may move into a long and 
very serious war, and even if such a war were suc- 
cessful, we would at that point be face to face with a 
world on the edge of chaos. 

To meet the challenge that this situation presents 
tous, we will need all the courage and all the resources, 
ill the initiative and all the skillthat we and all the 
ither freedom-loving nations of the world can muster. 
We cannot begin to anticipate the problems with 
which we will be faced. We are in a world different 
om any other kind of world that any other civiliza- 
tion has had to face. Perhaps a historian would say 
itis only a matter of degree, but I think it is different. 

Now, since we can not anticipate all the problems 
ahead of us, the keynote of what I would like to leave 
with you is that I feel the role of education is to create 
aresourceful people. I want to emphasize that word 
“resourceful.” That means that we must have 
vell-disciplined, well-educated, alert, healthy young 
people who can meet any situation which may 
arise. 
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We could take steps to have all kinds of specialized 
training during this period. But how do we know 
what we want to train for? We had better put our 
main hope on good basic education. It may mean 
that we will have to cut out some of the frills. 
Perhaps you would prefer that we cut out some of the 
reporting procedures! But if this group and other 
groups like it will carry the word back to the people 
that this is what we need, and not specialized 
attempts to meet every minor situation which can be 
anticipated, you will have made your greatest con- 
tribution, in my view, to the defense effort. 





Defense Training Programs 


A po.ticy concerning defense training activities has 
been set forth in a recent Executive Order and in a 
memorandum approved by the President. In sub- 
stance the policy is that (1) the Department of 
Labor will identify training needs for defense activ- 
ities and (2) the Federal Security Agency, through 
the Office of Education, will “develop plans and 
programs for the education and training, in groups 
or classes under organized educational auspices, of 
personnel needed for work in occupations essential 
to the national defense.” 

Initiation of plans for specific training programs 
will depend upon certification by the Department 
of Labor that manpower shortages exist or are im- 
minent in occupations essential to defense produc- 
tion needs. To meet such shortages, plans are being 
made for the development of programs to be con- 
ducted by schools, colleges, and universities under 
the sponsorship of the Office of Education. 

(Epitor’s NoTE.—This information was sent to 
presidents of colleges and universities in the Defense 
Information Bulletin, September 19, 1950.) 





George Washington Receives Library 


GrorGE WASHINGTON UNIvERsiTy has received the 
library of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace formerly located in Washington, D. C. The 
collection of 70,000 volumes is valued at $250,000. 
This rich source for the study of international 
questions will be housed on the campus of the 
university as soon as quarters can be prepared for it. 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
has established its headquarters in New York City. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest 


Soc 
to Higher Education 


By BERNARD B. WATSON: W 
HE ADJOURNMENT of Congress until No- = Agency to “suspend for the time being commitment; . 


vember 27, 1950, provides a convenient point for for direct loans for the construction of housing bypeU"! 


summarization of some educational legislation of the — educational institutions.” Law / 
second session of the Eighty-first Congress. On a ? its of 
number of major bills of interest to colleges and Veterans’ Education ers 
universities congressional action had been com- The Congress enacted two laws concerned with th 7 
pleted; on several others action was still pending as = education of veterans under the Servicemen’|” van 
Congress recessed for 2 months. Readjustment Act. Public Law 610 tightens certaiy ae 
. P : of the regulations relating to the enrollment ¢ 
National Science Foundation anne’ 

veterans in schools in existence for less than a year, 

Legislative action on the establishment of a approval of avocational courses, determination of ; 
National Science Foundation, begun about 5 years fair and reasonable rate of payment for tuition} Th 
ago, was completed with the approval by the Presi- _ fees, or other charges, and approval of schools which} neet 
dent of Public Law 507. are operated for profit. Public Law 571 amendfestab! 


Veterans’ Regulation No. l(a). The law providefior th 
that in the computation of costs of teachinfthe at 

Public Law 734 makes it possible for employees of | personnel and supplies for instruction in land-grant} gar 
higher educational institutions to become covered colleges and universities and other nonprofit educ. 
under the Social Security Act. tional institutions (effective December 28, 1945), no tarly 
reduction shall be made by reason of any payments} W} 
to the land-grant colleges under the Morrill Act} sdere 

Public Law 814 imposes a tax on the unrelated 48 amended and supplemented, and that in thoropc 
business income of a college or university and on ‘4S of any nonprofit educational institution, mf:ducz 
certain real estate investments involving the use of reduction shall be made by reason of any payments} :tiv 


Social Security Act Amendments 


Tax Exemption 





Lantmed tase to such institution from State or municipal or other}she ( 
non-Federal public funds, or from private endow {enay 
Deferment of Preprofessional Students ments, or gifts or other income from public sources. Vas} 
Public Law 779, providing for the special registra- = 
tion, classification, and induction of persons in — 
certain medical, dental, and allied specialist cate- College Transfer Test 
gories, also includes provision for the annual defer- , “a 
mie ‘ THe CoLLeEGE TRANSFER TEST, an important aid} yersj 

ment from training and service of numbers of pre- oan te orale haggle a 
, : ; to colleges and universities in judging the scholastic] facu] 

professional students in specified health fields. ; 

promise of transfer applicants, has been announced] 2, 
Loans for Student and Faculty Housing by Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. [of pl 


This test, a latter-half-of-sophomore-year aptitude} inar 
test sponsored by the American Council on Educa] 3, 
tion and the College Entrance Examination Board, } yoy] 


will be given five times during 1950-51 throughout een 
faculty housing. On July 18, however, following the the United States. Rev 


outbreak of hostilitiesin Korea, the President directed Dates scheduled are December 2, January 13,} for 


the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance — March 10, May 19, and August 15. Further infor-| thes 


*Specialist for physics, Division of Higher Education, Office of mation regarding the College Transfer Test may be] — 


Education. secured from Educational Testing Service. SS 
tion, 


Public Law 475 established a revolving fund of 
$300,000,000 for making loans to educational 
institutions for the construction of student and 
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Social Security and the Colleges and Universities 


HEN PRESIDENT TRUMAN signed House 

bill 6000 on August 28, 1950, the ‘Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1950” became Public 
law 734 of the Eighty-first Congress, and the bene- 
its of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program, enjoyed for 15 years by the employees of 
business and industry generally, became available 
to the employees of educational institutions. This 
extension of social security represents a significant 
development in higher education. 


Part I. General Background 


The program of the Federal Government to help 
meet the problems and anxieties of old age and to 
stablish, in some measure, ““Freedom From Want” 
for the aged was initiated in 1935. Since that time 
the attitude of college and university representatives 
regarding the program has changed. 


farly Attitude of the Colleges 


When social security legislation was first con- 
dered in the 1930’s, there was strong opposition to 
woposals to extend the program to the nonprofit 
‘ducational institutions. Appearing as a represen- 
tative of the American Council on Education before 
the Committee on Finance of the United States 
senate, Cloyd Heck Marvin, president of George 
Washington University, on Febrvary 18, 1935, 
voiced the feeling of most college people against the 
rogram. He cited the following reasons for oppo- 
‘ition: 

1. In a considerable number of colleges and uni- 
versities, adequate programs for the retirement of 
culties already existed. 

2. The cost of the Federal program, added to that 
f plans already in operation, would place a serious 
inancial burden on the institutions. 

3. The levying of the employers’ tax on pay rolls 
would remove the nonprofit institutions from tax 
‘remptions under Section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and this would be a serious departure 
tom precedent and would be a means of depriving 
these institutions of their tax-exemption privileges. 


——————— 


“Specialist for college business management, Office of Educa- 
tion. 
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By GEORGE E. VAN DYKE* 


4. No separation in the Federal program was made 
between the old-age and survivors insurance and the 
unemployment insurance features, and since colleges 
and universities were the cause of practically no un- 
employment, and since they took adequate care of 
whatever little unemployment arose among their 
workers, there was no need for them to be subjected 
to the unemployment insurance taxes. 

Not all the private, nonprofit institutions had the 
same feeling. From the beginning, the hospitals 
and the YWCA were in favor of the Federal program 
for their employees. 

There was a strong fear among employees of the 
publicly controlled institutions that the Federal 
program would replace or weaken existing retirement 
plans and cause those employees to lose benefits 
already established, or deprive them of the more 
favorable provisions of existing plans. There was 
also some question of the constitutionality of the 
Federal Government’s levying pay-roll taxes on State 
and local governments. 


Slow Change in Attitude 


During the hearings on the proposed revisions of 
the Federal Social Security law in 1939, colleges and 
universities again expressed opposition to being 
included in the program. Their expressions were 
not so vigorous, however, as they had been 4 years 
previously, and advantages were admitted for certain 
features of the Federal program and for certain areas 
of employment. 

The Association of American Colleges expressed 
favor toward social security for the faculties of ed- 
ucational institutions, but wanted undergraduate 
employees excepted. Other college representatives 
were in favor of old-age and survivors insurance, but 
were opposed to the unemployment insurance fea- 
ture. 

During these hearings considerable discussion was 
given to fraternities and sororities as employers, and 
this discussion focused attention on the position of 
employed students—employed either by those or- 
ganizations or by a college or university. 

The attitude of the religious organizations also 
showed a change at this time. A representative of 
one of the large Protestant denominations was in 
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favor of extending social security to the lay employ- 
ees of the church, but was opposed to bringing the 
ministers and other religious workers under the 
program. 

The testimony at these hearings shows the changed 
feeling among college and university representatives, 
and may be summarized in three points: 

1. The retirement plans of colleges and universi- 
ties (referred to in 1935 as ‘“‘adequate”’) did not, in 
most cases, apply to the nonacademic employees; 
in other cases they were inadequate even for aca- 
demic workers. The plans were voluntary, and 
many of the younger professors did not participate 
because of the cost. 

2. A separation of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance feature from the unemployment insurance 
aspect of the program would be welcomed by educa- 
tional institutions. 

3. The feeling was growing stronger among college 
and university representatives that there was a 
need to extend the old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits to nonacademic workers. 

In 1946, hearings were again held on proposed 
amendments to the law, and the American Council 
on Education and the Association of American Col- 
leges expressed strong favor of the extension of the 
old-age and survivors insurance feature of the Fed- 
eral plan to the faculties and other employees of 
colleges and universities. 


Colleges Support Social Security 


During the hearings in 1949 on House bill 6000, 
Herman A. Gray, chairman of the Committee on 
the Extension of Social Security Benefits of the 
American Council on Education, recommended 
the mandatory inclusion of privately controlled, 
nonprofit organizations, and the voluntary inclusion 
of the publicly controlled institutions. He stated 
that only a small portion of employees in these 
institutions were covered by retirement plans vol- 
untarily established by the institutions, and that 
even these plans were inadequate. He pointed out 
the difficulties of getting employees from covered 
fields to work for colleges and universities. He also 
expressed a feeling of opposition to the plan of 
voluntary contribution by the colleges and universi- 
ties. During these hearings, the question of waiving 
tax exemption by the private, nonprofit institutions 
was still a matter of great concern. 

The attitude of other educational representatives, 
as recorded at these hearings, shows the changed 
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feeling toward the Federal plan. The New York 
University chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors recorded its favorable atti. 
tude toward the extension of social security to em. 
ployees of colleges and universities; and the Federa| 
Council of Churches of Christ in America was ip 
favor of the extension of the program to the lay 
workers of religious organizations, but not to the 
ministers and other religious workers. 

There still was considerable opposition to House 
bill 6000 by the employees of State and local govern. 
ments, including public school teachers, because of 
the possibility of the Federal program’s replacing 
existing governmental plans. 


Objections Met 


As the amendments were finally worked out, 
however, it appears that almost all the objections 
and questions raised by those opposed to the exten- 
sion of Federal Social Security to educational insti- 
tutions have been reasonably well met. 

In the first place, only the old-age and survivors 
insurance feature of the program is offered to colleges 
and universities; the unemployment insurance part 
of the plan does not apply to them. 

Existing State and local government retirement 
plans are safeguarded, since the employees of pub- 
licly controlled institutions cannot participate in the 
Federal plan if they are covered by State or local 
government programs. The Federal plan cannot be 
forced upon the States, even upon those which do 
not now have retirement plans for the employees of 
State institutions, because the Federal plan can be 
put into effect in such institutions only after the 
State has requested an agreement with the Federal 
Security Administrator. 

Participation by privately controlled institutions, 
also, is entirely voluntary. First, the governing 
boards of these colleges and universities have the 
right to decide whether they wish to have their 
employees brought under the Federal plan. If these 
institutions for any reason do not wish to participate 
in the program, they need not be involved. 

Secondly, the employees of these institutions have 
the right, through referendums, to accept or reject 
the Federal plan, even if the governing boards of 
the institutions have decided in favor of it. An 
expression of the desire of at least two-thirds of the 
employees of an institution to participate is necessary 
before the Federal program can be put into effect. 

Finally, the present legislation leaves the way opet 
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for both publicly and privately controlled institu- 
tions to withdraw from the Federal plan, if that is 
desired, after having requested and participated in 
the program. 


Advantages for the Colleges 


Some of the advantages of Federal Social Security 
for educational institutions would seem to be the 
following: 

1. A large number of employees of colleges and 
universities who now do not participate in any 
retirement plan would gain some degree of protection 
in old age. 

2. The hesitancy of workers in business and 
industry to accept employment in educational 
institutions because of the loss of employment in a 
covered field would be removed. It should be easier 
for colleges and universities to draw such workers to 
their campuses, a fact that is of growing importance, 
especially among the workers in nonacademic fields. 

3. The benefits of the Federal plan for retired 
workers and for beneficiaries with dependents are 
more generous than under other plans. Under 
nearly all existing plans of retirement, the amount of 
benefit payments to a retired worker decreases if 
provisions are made for a spouse and dependents, 
whereas under the Federal plan the basic insurance 
benefit to the worker is not reduced, and benefit 
payments to beneficiaries and dependents, if any, are 
made 1m addition to the basic benefit to the worker. 

4. The Federal program provides a more generous 
retirement allowance for those who will retire within 
the next few years than is possible under other plans 
except at great cost. 

5. Basic retirement provisions of the Federal plan 
are not limited to fields of employment, or to employ- 
ment in individual government systems. College 
and university faculty members, as well as non- 
academic employees, may move from one covered 
institution to another, or from teaching into indus- 
trial or other covered work, and vice versa, without 
loss of coverage. 

6. The Federal plan provides a basic program of 
fetirement which may readily be supplemented by 
specific plans of individual colleges and universities. 


Possible Objections for the Colleges 


Among the disadvantages of participation in the 
Federal plan, the following are most obvious: 

1. The added cost of the Federal plan in a pay-roll 
lax, amounting at present to 1% percent on all 
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salaries and wages up to $3,600 a year, may place a 
financial burden on already tight college budgets. If 
an institution, however, accepts the Federal plan as 
only a basic program—and that is the underlying 
philosophy of Federal Social Security—and uses its 
present retirement plan to supplement the basic 
payments, it can adjust the total annual cost for its 
faculty and employee retirement program to fit its 
financial resources. The basic benefits are provided 
for every employee covered in the program; additional 
benefits may be provided to the extent the institution 
is able to pay for them. Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association has repeatedly announced its 
willingness to adjust its programs in colleges and 
universities whenever the Federal plan becomes 
effective, and other companies carrying retirement 
plans in educational institutions will probably do the 
same. 


2. The added cost of the Federal plan to the 
employee may be a problem in these days of rising 
prices and increased living costs. The employee 
contribution at present is 1 percent of his salary 
or wages, levied up to a maximum of $3,600 a year. 
Here again, the present retirement plan of the 
institution may be adjusted without undue loss to 
the employee, so that the total cost of the retire- 
ment program to the worker will more nearly fit his 
financial ability. 


3. Acceptance of the Federal plan may still cause 
questions to be raised about the tax-exemption 
privileges of nonprofit, private institutions. To 
some, this seems to be a frightening possibility in 
the program; to others, it does not seem so serious. 
The waiver of tax exemption for social security 
purposes does not in any way affect other aspects 
of the tax-exempt status of a private institution. 
The fact that the waiver may be withdrawn by the 
college should help to allay some of the fears on this 
point. In the minds of many, there is less danger 
that private, nonprofit institutions will lose their 
tax-exemption privileges through the acceptance 
of the Federal Social Security program than through 
questionable investment practices in businesses, 
industries, and certain types of real estate trans- 
actions. 


In general, it would seem that Public Law 734 
will meet an administrative and management prob- 
lem which has been of increasing seriousness and 
importance among colleges and universities through- 
out the country. 
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Part Il. Application of the Social Security Act 
in Colleges and Universities 


The Social Security Act, as amended in 1950, 
makes it necessary for the colleges and universities 
to come to certain decisions. The following state- 
ment sets forth some of the main features of the 
legislation which should be taken into account. 


Participation in Publicly Controlled Institutions 


The new legislation makes possible the extension 
of Federal Social Security to the employees of State 
and local governments (which would include em- 
ployees of State and municipal colleges and univer- 
sities) by means of written agreements between 
State officials and the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. Employees covered under State or city 
retirement plans would be excluded. 

Some States may have to pass enabling legislation 
before their officials can negotiate an agreement with 
the Federal Security Administrator, but when such 
legislation exists the proper government official, 
presumably the governor or someone designated by 
him, would request and negotiate an agreement to 
cover such employees of the State as competent 
authority may decide should be included. 

Agreements between the State Governments and 
the Federal Security Administrator may be ter- 
minated in whole or for any group designated by the 
State, on giving at least 2 years’ advance notice in 
writing. ‘The notice cannot be filed, however, until 
the plan has been in operation for 5 years. Thus, 
the minimum period of coverage under the Federal 
program, once it has been set up in publicly con- 
trolled colleges and universities, would be 7 years. 

The agreement may be terminated, upon notice, 
by the Commissioner of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue under only one condition—the failure or 
inability of the State Government to comply with 
the provisions of the agreement or of the new 
legislation. 


Participation in Private Colleges and Universities 


Coverage under the Federal program can be 
extended to the employees of privately controlled 
nonprofit institutions through the filing of certificates 
(as prescribed by regulations of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue) stating that the institutions agree 
to the payment of the employers’ contributions, and 
that at least two-thirds of their employees concur in 
the filing of the certificates. 
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Decision on participation in the Federal program 
would be a matter of policy to be considered by the 
president of an institution, the business officer, and 
perhaps other administrative officers. Final action, 
then, should be taken by the controlling board. 

If a college decides to participate in the program, 
at least two-thirds of the employees must agree 
also. If less than two-thirds of them are in favor of 
the plan, none of them can be covered. If two 
thirds or more are in favor of the coverage, their 
signatures, addresses, and social security account 
numbers (if any) must be submitted with the 
certificate to the Federal officials designated in 
Bureau of Internal Revenue regulations. The 
employees agreeing to the coverage, but not those 
who did not agree, will then be covered. The forms 
and methods of submitting the lists of signatures 
are being developed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Supplementary lists of signatures of present 
employees desiring the coverage after the plan has 
been put into operation may be filed before the end 
of the first month following the first quarter in which 
the plan is in operation. 

All new employees of a participating college will 
be covered on a compulsory basis after the program 
is in operation. If an employee who had not con- 
curred at the installation of the plan leaves the 
employment of a college and then returns after the 
Federal plan is in operation, he would be covered on 
a compulsory basis. 

In a participating college, employees not now 
having social security account numbers will apply for 
them by completing the proper form designated by 
the Social Security Administrator. It is likely 
that college business officers will aid in obtaining 
these forms, in completing them, if help is desired, 
and also in filing them with the local social security 
office. 


The present legislation permits a private, nonprofit 
college to terminate the certificate, so that it may 
withdraw from the plan if it wishes to do so, by giving 
2 years’ advance notice in writing. This notice 
cannot be filed, however, until the certificate has 
been in operation for a period of not less than 8 
years. In other words, if a college requests coverage 
under Federal Social Security, it will be included in 
the plan for at least 10 years. Once a college has 
been covered and has withdrawn, it cannot agail 
request the extension of the Federal plan to its 
employees. 
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Certificates can be terminated by the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Internal Revenue only if an 
organization has failed, or is no longer able, to com- 
ply with the provisions of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950. 


Efective Date 


January 1, 1951, is the first date for coverage for 
employees in educational institutions, provided 
certificates have been filed, or agreements with the 
Federal Security Administrator have been negotiated 
on or before December 31, 1950. Compacts with 
the States may be made retroactive for as long as 2 
years back to January 1, 1951, thus giving the 
States an opportunity to benefit fully under the 
Federal plan even though they have been unable to 
pass enabling legislation or perform whatever other 
State requirements and duties are necessary before 


December 31, 1950. 


Retirement Age 


Age 65 is specified in the legislation as the age of 
retirement. ‘This does not mean that an employee is 
compelled to stop working then, he may continue in 
the employment of the college, and both the college 
and the employee would continue to make the usual 
contributions on his salary. Age 65 is the earliest 
age at which old-age and survivors insurance pay- 
ments would be made to a retired employee. 


Benefits 


The Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 have 
greatly increased the benefits to those now covered 
dy this insurance; minimum monthly payments have 
been increased from $10 to $20, and maximum 
lamily payments from $85 to $150; the methods of 
computing benefits for veterans of World War II, as 
well as those for workers coming under the plan for 
the first time, have been liberalized. 

Total benefits to the worker and his family are 
based on the “basic primary insurance benefit.” A 
number of factors are involved in its computation. 
Generally, the primary insurance benefit of an indi- 
vidual will be 50 percent of the first $100 of his 
“average monthly wage,” plus 15 percent of the next 
$00, or fraction thereof. The “average monthly 
wage’? is computed by dividing the total monthly 
wages, up to $3,600 a year, paid after December 31, 
1950, by the total number of months elapsing from 
that date to retirement. 
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Under certain conditions additional payments are 
made for the spouse, children, and dependent parents 
of wageearners. Ifa husband is dependent upon the 
earnings of his wife for at least one-half of his support, 
he is entitled to the same benefits as a wife in the 
case of a male wage earner. The definitions and 
conditions of additional payments are set forth in 
the law. In no case, however, will the total monthly 
family benefits exceed $150, or 80 percent of the 
average monthly wage, whichever is smaller. 

A number of conditions may exist in the family of 
a worker at the time of retirement, and the total 
benefit payments will depend on the number and ages 
of the others in the family. The list below describes 
the conditions which are most likely to face retiring 
workers of colleges and universities and shows the 
amount of benefit payments as related to the basic 
monthly insurance benefit. 


Marital status of retiring 

worker Amount of monthly payment 

1. Retiring worker, age 65. 

2. Retiring worker with 
spouse under age 65. 


Basic primary insurance benefit. 

Basic payment. When _ spouse 
reaches age 65, an additional 
payment of 50% of the basic will 
be made. 

Basic payment to worker, and ad- 
ditional payment of 50%of basic 
to spouse. 

Basic payment to worker; addi- 
tional payment of 50% of basic 
to spouse; additional payment of 
50% of basic for child. After 


child reaches age 18, no payments 


3. Retiring worker and 
spouse age 65 or over. 


4. Retiring worker with 
spouse (regardless of 
age) and child under 
age 18. 


are made for child, or spouse, 
unless, and until spouse reaches 
age 65, at which time payments 
of 50% of basic are made. 


Payments to the spouse will be made by separate 
checks payable to the spouse; payments for a child 
will be made to the retiring worker and marked “for 
the benefit of” the child. 

It is to be remembered that the maximum monthly 
payments to a family will not exceed $150, or 80 per- 
cent of the average monthly wage, whichever is 
lower. 

Table 1 illustrates the approximate amounts of 
monthly benefit payments to retiring employees pro- 
vided by the present legislation and under various 
conditions. 

The present legislation provides, upon the death of 
an insured employee or retired worker, a lump sum 
payment to the beneficiary equal to three times the 
monthly insurance coverage, as well as monthly 
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insurance payments to the survivors of the worker. 
Here again a number of conditions may exist in the 
family of the worker at the time of death which will 


Table 1.—Retirement benefit payments 
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determine the amount of payments. 


4 Under age 18. 
§ Maximum. 


1 Spouse under age 65. 
3 Spouse age 65 or over. 
3 Regardless of age. 


The list below 


describes the conditions which, perhaps, are most 


t 
S 


ypical among college and university employees and 
hows the benefit payments under the various 


conditions. 


w 


wn 


Survivor of insured Amount of monthly payment 


. Spouse under age 65_-_-- No payments until age 65 is 
reached. 

. Spouse age 65 or over__.. 75% of basic primary insurance 
benefit. 


. Spouse under age 65 and 
child under age 18. 


75% of basic for spouse, and 75% 
of basic for child. When child 
reaches age 18, no payments are 
made to spouse until age 65 is 
reached. 

75% of basic for spouse, 75% of 
basic for the first child, and 50% 
of basic for each other child. As 
children reach age 18, payments 
cease. If spouse is under age 65 
when last child reaches age 18, no 
payments are made until age 65 
is reached. 

75% of basic. 

75% of basic for the first child, and 
50% of basic for second child. 
Payments cease when _ child 
reaches age 18. 


. Spouse under age 65, and 
two children under age 
18. 


Table 2 illustrates the approximate amounts of 


monthly benefit payments to the survivors of covered 
employees provided by the present legislation under 


t 


he various conditions. 


It is difficult here, as in the case of any retirement 


and insurance plan, to give exact figures now as to 
benefits and payments for a person who will retire 


5 


, 10, 15, or more years hence. The above figures, 


however, give a rough approximation of the benefits 
provided by the new social security plan. 
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Earnings After Retirement 


The new legislation has raised the limit of earnings 
after retirement from $15 to $50 a month. A 
retired employee may earn, as an employee, $50 a 
month and still receive full old-age and survivors 
insurance payments from the Federal program, 
However, if his earnings from employment are more 
than $50 a month, he will receive no payments from 
the Federal plan. Other regulations cover earnings 


and net income from self-employment by retired }; 


workers. After age 75 is reached, no limit is placed 


on a retired worker’s earnings. 


Table 2.—Benefit payments to survivors of insured 
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1 Age 65 or over. 
2 Regardless of age. 
3 Under age 18. 


Length of Service in Covered Employment 


On many campuses there may be employees 
approaching the age of 65, or the age of retirement 
according to college regulations. Under present 
legislation any employee 62 years of age or over on 
January 1, 1951, will receive full benefits upon 
retirement, if he has been employed and covered for 
6 calendar quarters, that is, a year and a half. 
ployees under 62 years must have been covered for 
at least one quarter for each two quarters elapsing 
after 1950 up to the quarter in which retirement age 
is reached, or in which death occurs. In no case 
could an employee be fully insured with less than 6 
quarters of employment in covered work. 

If a college employee has worked for some other 
employer in a covered field at any time, even prior 
to January 1, 1951, those quarters of employment 
will count toward the minimum requirements for full 
insurance benefits. A quarter of coverage is com 
sidered to be any calendar quarter in which at 
employee is paid $50 or more. 


Rates of Deductions 


The present legislation has set up the following 
rates for deductions from salaries and wages and fot 
payments by the institution: 
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Percent Percent 


PeiGs oc 1% ihn ccanwndosas 3 
Eee 2 1970 and thereafter.... 3% 
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Deductions will be made at each pay period during 
, calendar year until deductions have been made on 


. |$3,600. The college will pay an equal amount on 


salaries and wages up to $3,600 for any individual. 
No deductions, or payment by the college, will be 
made on that portion of any salaries and wages which 
isin excess of $3,600. 


Definition of Wages 


With a few exceptions, the definition of wages for 
income tax purposes applies to social security pur- 
poses. One important exception, however, should 
ve noted. The value of living quarters and meals 
furnished employees for the convenience of the em- 
sloyer 2s to be included in gross earnings for social 
ecurity deductions, whereas they are not included 
computations for income tax withholding purposes. 
Some wages are subject to income tax withholdings 
jut are not subject to old-age and survivors insur- 
ince deductions: 

1. Payments in excess of $3,600 during a calendar 
year. 

2. Payments for services performed in the employ 
fa school, college, or university if such services are 
vrformed by students who are enrolled and reg- 
larly attending classes at such school, college, or 
iniversity. 

3. Payments for domestic service performed in a 
ocal college club, or local chapter of a college 
taternity or sorority, by a student who is enrolled 
ud is regularly attending classes at a school, college, 
university. 

4. Payments for service performed as a student 
urse in the employ of a hospital or a nurses’ training 
thool by an individual who is enrolled and is 
tgularly attending classes in a nurses’ training school 
thartered or approved pursuant to State law. 
5. Payments for service performed as an interne 
athe employ of a hospital by an individual who has 
ompleted a 4-year course in a medical school 
tartered or approved pursuant to State law. 

6. Payments for service performed in any calendar 
larter in the employ of any organization exempt 
tom income tax under section 101, if the remunera- 
on for such service is less than $50. 


7. Pensions and retirement payments to former 
‘nployees. This does not mean annuities; it means 
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payments which are taxable as income of employees 
on their personal income tax returns. 

There are a few other exceptions of rather unusual 
application, but the items above seem to be those 
most likely to involve college and university em- 
ployees. 


Excess Deductions 


Situations may arise in which the total deductions 
during a year for old-age and survivors insurance 
purposes are more than the amount specified in the 
law, (that is, $54, at the present deduction rate of 
1 percent). For example, if a worker changes em- 
ployment during the year, the second employer is 
compelled to make deductions on the first $3,600 
paid by him regardless of the amount deducted by 
the first employer. Also a worker may be employed 
on a part-time basis by more than one employer, 
each employer being compelled to make deductions 
on the first $3,600 paid by him. 

If an aggregate of more than $54 were withheld 
during the years in which the deduction rate is 1% 
percent, the employee may claim the excess over 
$54 as Federal income tax withheld for income tax 
purposes during those years. 


Change in Name 


Accuracy in names and social security account 
numbers is extremely important in maintaining the 
records of Social Security Administration, and in 
making proper credits to each account. If an em- 
ployee changes her name, as in the case of marriage 
or divorce, a designated form is to be used in notify- 
ing Federal Security Administrator. 


Sources of Help 


Undoubtedly the college business officer will prove 
to be of great help to faculty members and other 
employees of educational institutions in understand- 
ing the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 
Regulations and forms involved in the application of 
the new legislation to colleges and universities are 
being developed by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator and the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
circulars of instructions and explanations should be 
available in the near future. 


Some Specific Questions 


Several specific questions already have been 
raised, and the answers may be applicable to colleges 
and universities generally. 
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1. Employees of publicly controlled institutions 
who are not covered by State or local government 
retirement plans can be covered by the Federal 
plan if an agreement is negotiated by State officials. 

2. Forms for the “Waiver of Tax Exemption” to 
be filed by privately controlled institutions are to be 
available about the middle of November. 

3. In counting the number of employees in a 
privately controlled institution, in order to determine 
the two-thirds concurrence, it appears that all em- 
ployees, part-time or full-time, must be counted. 

4. Social security benefit payments are not affected 
by income of the retired worker from his personal 
investments. Once a person has qualified for bene- 
fits, he may receive full social security payments 
regardless of the amount of income from such sources. 

5. Annuity payments from Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association or from other insurance 
companies will not affect the amount of the social 
security benefit payments. 

6. Federal social security benefit payments are not 
taxable for Federal income tax purposes. 

7. If a worker is interrupted in his employment in 
a covered field before he reaches age 65, he does not 
thereby lose his social security benefits. He may 
still become entitled to payments when age 65 is 
attained, but the amount of the payments will be 
somewhat lower than if he had continued working 
in a covered field until age 65. 

8. In determining the value of room and board 
furnished employees of colleges and universities, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will accept the valua- 
tion established by the institution as long as it is 
a “reasonable”’ valuation. 


9. College employees who now have social security 
account numbers and cards should NOT apply for 
new ones even though they acquired them several 
years ago, and even though their payments of the 
social security tax have been small and infrequent. 

10. If both husband and wife are, or have been, 
employed in a covered field, benefits will be com- 
puted which will give each the maximum payments. 
That is, if the wife’s benefits computed as if she were 
a single retired worker are larger than the benefits 
she would receive if computed as the spouse of a 
retired worker, then she can claim the former, and 
vice versa. 

11. Social security benefits are not paid auto- 
matically. Claims must be filed with the local social 
security office when either retirement payments or 
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survivors payments are due. At present it takes 
about a month for the claims to be processed. 





Navy College Aptitude Test 


FoR THE FIFTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR the United 
States Navy is offering to boys between the ages of 
17 and 21 the opportunity to compete for a number 
of 4-year college scholarships which become effective 
at the start of the 1951-52 school year. These 
scholarships lead to a baccalaureate degree and a 
commission as ensign in the Navy or second lieuten. 
ant in the Marine Corps. 

Applications to take the Navy College Aptitude 
Test must be received by the Naval Examining Sec. 
tion, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J, 
by 18 November 1950 for competitive examinations 
to be held on 9 December 1950. 

Detailed information is contained in the NROTC 
Bulletin of Information, 1951, copies of which have 
been mailed to all high schools and colleges through. 
out the United States and its territories and all 
Offices of Naval Officer Procurement and Navy 
Recruiting Offices. 
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